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By Cynthia Taylor Thomas 
Photographs by J.N. Ciano 


there leviathan, Hugest of living creatures, on the deep Stretch’d like a promon- 
tory sleeps, or swims And seems a moving land, and at his gills Draws in, and at 


his trunk spouts out a sea. 


— John Milton 
Paradise Lost 
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s our plane crossed the 
shoreline of the First 
Coast, soaring over 
developments and 
golden marshland, 
strip malls and pristine beaches, we 
prepared for the objective of the day: to 
locate highly endangered northern right 
whales. The Atlantic Ocean spread before 
us like a blue-green haystack hiding rare 
and precious needles. With only approxi- 
mately 300 Northwest Atlantic right 
whales remaining, they are among the 
most endangered whales in the world and 
extremely difficult to locate in the 
expansive ocean off the coasts of Georgia 
and Florida. 

In the winter the whales migrate 
from Canada and New England to the 
Southeast Atlantic where females will 
give birth to 15-foot, 2,000-pound calves. 
The shallow waters of the Georgia Bight, 
from approximately Charleston, South 
Carolina, to Sebastian Inlet, Florida, is the 
only known calving ground for the 


Northwest Atlantic right whale. 

Historically, right whales were 
plentiful in all oceans of the world. 
Whaling operations nearly wiped them 
out. Several traits made them a popular 
target of whalers: they are relatively slow 
swimmers, like coastal waters and float 
when dead. They were a convenient prey 
for whalers who wanted to harvest large 
quantities of oil for heating and lamps, 
and baleen, an elastic, horny substance 
growing in place of teeth which was used 
in a variety of products including brooms 
and corsets. All of this made the right 
whale the "right" whale to hunt. The name 
stuck. 

Hunting of right whales was banned 
by the League of Nations in 1935. 
Protection is also provided under the 
Marine Mammal Protection Act of 1972 
and the Endangered Species Act of 1973. 
Despite protection from hunting and 
harassment, it does not appear that the 
population is increasing. Some research- 
ers speculate a reduction in food supply 


may be hurting their ability to reproduce. 

Numerous aircraft containing trained 
observers crisscross the coastal and 
offshore waters of Georgia and Florida to 
gather information on behavior, life 
history, distribution and abundance of 
these rare creatures. These surveys have 
been taken since the early 1990s and have 
provided valuable information. 

However, these surveys also serve a 
more critical purpose. In addition to the 
small population of right whales in these 
waters, there is a large population of big 
ships. The numerous ports and military 
bases in this area produce a great deal of 
traffic. Unfortunately, whales and ships 
occasionally cross paths, resulting in 
severe injury or death to the whale caused 
by a crushing blow of the ship's hull or 
gash of the propeller. These encounters 
currently account for the single greatest 
cause of right whale mortality. 

In an effort to prevent whale/ship 
collisions, agencies such as the Florida 
Fish and Wildlife Conservation Commis- [>> 


Page 2: A cow and calf (mother and baby) right whale pair sighted off St. Augustine, Florida. 
Below: A surface active group of right whales off the coast of Nova Scotia. 


sion (FWC), the Georgia Department of 
Natural Resources and the New England 
Aquarium conduct aerial surveys of 5,800 
square miles of ocean to locate right 
whales and relay location information to 
the U.S. Navy, Coast Guard and mariners. 
The cooperation of private, state, and 
federal organizations is essential to the 
survival of this species. 

As our plane travels south along the 
coastline of northeast Florida, we spot a 
large black object in the water. As we get 
closer to the object, it surfaces with a 
giant blow and is identified as a right 
whale! The plane banks sharply to the 
right as our crew prepares to photograph 
the animal through an open window. With 
the cold December air blowing through 
the cabin, we circle over the animal for 
30 minutes, gathering data on the behav- 
ior of the whale, location information and 
ensuring that we have sufficiently 
photographed the "callosity pattern" of 
the whale. This portion of the job requires 
a very strong stomach as we circle tightly, 
again and again, over the top of the 
whale. As the whale dives, projecting its 
large tail into the air, we close the 
window and use our cell phone to contact 
the U.S. Navy in Jacksonville, who then 
transmits the sighting information 
throughout the southeast U.S. As we 
resume our survey along the coast of 
Florida in search of more right whales, 
we are confident that large ships in the 
area are receiving information about the 
whale and will make an effort to avoid 
colliding with it. Since the project started svadult sight while is 
in 1992, there have been no documented , 
ship strikes off the coasts of Georigia and Aires a0 Ft Ong 
Florida. @ and weighs 60 tons. It has 

short, broad, paddle-shaped flippers 
and lacks a fin on the back (known as a 
dorsal fin), unique among whale 
species. The wide tail/fluke may be 15- 


Cynthia Taylor Thomas is the 
coordinator of the Right Whale Conserva- 
tion Project for the FWC, Jacksonville. 


18 feet wide. A right whale is mainly 
black in color; however, some individu- 
als have white patches under the chin 
and belly. 

It must come to the surface to 


breathe. A right whale is a baleen 
whale; instead of teeth it has a series of 
fringed ballen plates that serve to filter 
its main food, zooplankton. A feeding 
right whale, skimming the water with 
mouth gaping open, can consume up to 
one ton of zooplankton in a day. 
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The moot ‘point is, whether Leviathan can long endure so 
wide a chase, and so remorseless a havoc; whether he must 
not last be exterminated from the waters, and the last 
whale, like the last man, smoke his last pipe, and then 
himself evaporate in the final puff. 


— Herman Melville 


The Right Whale 


Individual right whales are 
identified by patches of roughened skin 
on the head called callosities. The 
callosities themselves are yellowish- 
white and are infested cyamids, or 
"whale lice," that attach themselves to 
the callosities. These cyamids are 
exoparasites and are found only on 
right whales. Like a snowflake, no two 
callosity patterns are identical, there- 
fore they can be used to identify 
individual right whales, much lik a 
human fingerprint. The New England 
Aquarium maintains a catalogue, 
similar to a family photo album, that 
contains pictures of all identified right 
whales in the Northwest Atlantic 
population. 


What To Do When You Spot a 
Right Whale 


Due to the coastal habits of right whales, they can often be sighted from shore, particularly in 
northeast Florida. If you sight a whale and think that it might be a right whale, please contact the 
FWC at 1(800) DIAL-FMP. 

If you are on a boat and spot a right whale: 


¢ slow your vessel, and alter course if necessary to avoid the whale 

¢ do not attempt to approach the whale, even if you are in a non-motorized vessel 

¢ record the latitude and longitude coordinates, or note your location in relation to landmarks 
* slowly move away from the whale to a minimum distance of 500 yards as required by law 
* and please, as soon as possible, report the sighting to the FWC at 1(800) DIAL -FMP. 
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Arumadilles 


Dig the Might 


By Eddie White 


They follow their nose for over a hundred yards and find the only moist soil 
around, my lawn and flower beds. 


t was going to be another dry 
day. Thirty-three days since 
the last rain and we got very 
little then. When I went out to 
retrieve my newspaper I 

noticed small silver dollar-size holes in 
the turf and several inches deep. I’ve 
often seen holes under the oak tree from 
gray squirrels digging up acorns, but these 
were different. One side of the hole was 
sharp and clean, the other side beveled 
with loose dirt, as if something dug it very 
purposely to a specific point and quit. I 
noted the event and went about the chores 
of the day, moving hoses and setting up 
sprinklers. I had already lost several 
young pines and two redbud trees to the 
drought. Water from my well was the only 
thing keeping my plants alive. Nothing 
was thriving. Most plants were just 
surviving. After a hard day of watching 
the sprinkler head go round and round, I 
retired for the night. 

The neighbor’s dog must have barked 
at every booger in the neighborhood 
during the night. Something was irritating 
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him and I was getting irritated by him. I 
woke up with an attitude. The dog is 
normally quite, but something drove him 
crazy that night. I took consolation in the 
fact that my neighbor was closer to the 
barking than I was and I went out after 
my newspaper. 

I could not believe what I was seeing. 
My beautiful lawn looked like the 
aftermath of a John Wayne war movie. 
There were holes everywhere. You could 
not walk two paces without stepping on a 
hole. Something had destroyed my lawn 
during the night. 

While I stood dumfounded and 
amazed at how this much damage could 
be done in one night, my neighbor came 
outside with his dog. “Sorry about the 
barking last night,” he said. “I got up 
about 3 a.m. to see what the problem was, 
and the dog was barking at the fence at 
something in your yard.” 

“Come look at this,” I said. As he 
made his way over, the dog ran by me and 
began to run from hole to hole sniffing 
vigorously. 


“An armadillo,” he said. “I saw one 
cross the road just down the street two 
nights ago.” 

There are many species of armadillos 
in South America, but only the nine- 
banded armadillo is found in North 
America. It is called a nine-banded 
armadillo because there are nine breaks in 
the leathery armor that covers its head, 
back and tail. The breaks appear as bands 
across the armadillo’s back and allow for 
flexibility of its stiff hide. Its status in 
Florida is a non-protected species, just 
like house mice and cockroaches. It is an 
exotic, meaning it is not native to the 
state. Eons ago there were ancestors of 
the modern armadillos living in North 
America, some as big as a small car. The 
nine-banded armadillo arrived in North 
America only in the last two centuries, 
crossing out of Mexico and into Texas and 
spreading to other southeastern states. 
There is also an accepted legend that a 
pair of armadillos were released in south 
Florida, and as with most exotics in 
Florida, they quickly began to colonize 


the southern part of the state. The expand- 
ing population from the east and from the 
south met in the 1960s, and now there are 
armadillos in every county in the state. 

Armadillos feed almost exclusively on 
the worms, grubs and insect larvae they dig 
out of the ground. They go over the ground 
sniffing for food like a bird-dog. Their 
sense of smell is so acute that they can 
smell almost six inches under ground. 
When they smell something good to eat, 
they dig through the turf to the spot where 
the insect lies, and drags it out. When the 
woods where they forage begin to dry out, 
the insects burrow so deep into the soil the 
armadillo can’t smell them any more. They 
wander the dry wood lots starving to death, 
when on the wind they catch a whiff of wet 
soil. They follow their nose for over a 
hundred yards and find the only moist soil 
around, my lawn and flower beds. 

Now, maybe I should take this as a 
compliment to my gardening skills. The 
armadillo seeks out lawns with rich moist 
soil with lots of earthworms. Only the best 
gardeners experience the kind of damage I 


had. To paraphrase from the movie A 
Field of Dreams, “I built it, and they 
came.” 

This is the kind of compliment I can 
do without. I needed to get rid of the 
nighttime forager. The armadillo does 
not lend itself to live-trapping. Unlike 
raccoons and opossums where a little 
smelly meat thrown into a trap easily 
catches these species, armadillos feed 
almost exclusively on the insects they 
grub out of the ground and there is no 
bait you can put in a trap that will 
consistently lure one inside. 

There has been some success with 
funneling. This is when you find a place 
where the armadillo comes under a 
fence or passes between two structures 
and construct a funnel of wood or wire 
that gradually closes into the mouth of 
the trap. If you’re lucky, he may actually 
go inside the trap. Even if you could 
catch him in a live trap, you still must 
destroy the animal. It is illegal to release 
an exotic animal into the wild, even if 
he came from the wild. 
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The armadillo has colonized all 67 Florida counties. 


Poison is not an option when dealing 
with an armadillo. Poison is a non-target 
specific. Meaning you can not control 
what is going to eat the affected insects. 
Birds and neighborhood pets could ingest 
the poison or the poisoned insects and die. 
Many of the insects the poison would kill 
are beneficial to my plants and lawn. And 
it is illegal to put poison out for anything 
other than rats and mice. 

The two most effective methods are 
either to catch it by hand or shoot it. A 
small caliber firearm, like a .22 is 
effective in killing the armadillo quickly 
and humanely, but it has limited applica- 
tion. You can not discharge a firearm 
inside the city limits of most cities in 
Florida. Even outside the city limits most 
subdivisions are too populated to safely 
discharge a gun, and if you are in a rural 
area you can only shoot during daylight 
hours. It is illegal to use a gun and a light 
at night. Urban armadillos don’t like 
noise; they like to wait until the night is 
completely still, so they feed most 
actively from 3 to 5 in the morning. [> 
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William J. Weber 


An armadillo feeds almost exclusively on insects it finds in moist soil. 


There is little danger in catching an 
armadillo by hand. It is as harmless as a 
bunny rabbit. The armadillo has two 
defenses. One is to suddenly leap into the 
air to startle the attacker into a heart 
attack, then the second defense starts 
while the attacker is trying to recover 
from the adrenalin rush. The armadillo 
runs as fast as a rabbit to his nearest 
burrow and hides. Unlike a raccoon or 
opossum that defends itself with teeth and 
claw, armadillos are akin to anteaters, 
they have very few teeth and a long 
tubular mouth. You would probably have 
trouble getting your finger in its mouth. 
Their toenails are thick and strong for 
digging, not thin and sharp for climbing 
and scratching. They will struggle to get 
free from your hands, but they don’t 
attempt to bite or scratch. They are very 
muscular and have great strength, but they 
pose no threat or harm to anything except 
an earthworm. They are very nearsighted 
and can’t see much beyond the end of 
their nose. If stealthily approached from 
down wind, you can get close enough to 
grab them by the tail. You can also use a 
landing net. You can take a long handle 
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landing net, sneak up on him, and plop the 
net over him,” he said. They’Il leap and 
buck and jump, but they will not attempt 
to harm you or defend themselves. 

I think you may appreciate the 
predicament I was in. If I can’t shoot, trap 
and, god forbid, catch him by hand, what 
do I do? An armadillo was destroying my 
lawn and all my hard work. 

The only thing I could do was to 
outsmart the nine-banded armadillo. I 
stopped watering in the afternoon. I know 
it is the easiest part of the day to water for 
us working stiffs, but that was just 
preparing a banquet for him. When trying 
to get rid of the armadillo, if you must 
water, water in the morning so the lawn 
has a chance to dry out during the day. 
Another alternative is to offer a more 
appealing location. If there is a portion of 
your yard or an adjacent wood lot where 
you don’t mind the digging, turn the hose 
on it. Wet it down and make it more 
appealing to him while reducing the 
watering of your lawn. The armadillo will 
move toward the wet ground, but it won’t 
happen over night. 

I took heart in the fact that the attacks 


on my lawn are temporary. He is only 
there because he couldn’t find enough to 
eat in the woods. He would like to be 
back in the woods as much as I want him 
there. There are too many dangers and too 
much noise in neighborhoods. My lawn 
has a limited supply of food. Once he 
begins to spend more time looking for 
food than finding food, he will move on. 
The only real relief armadillo sufferers 
will get is when it rains. As soon as it 
rains the armadillo will disappear from 
my yard. @) 


Things to Do to Stop Armadillos 
Feasting in Your Yard 

*water your lawn in the morning 

* water less during droughts 

* water adjacent wooded areas. 

Check out the FWC Web site at 
www.state.fl.us/fwe for information 
about armadillos and other nuisance 
animals. 


Eddie White is with the FWC’S 
Division of Wildlife and writes from 
Tallahassee. 


The Nine-banded Armadillo 


(Dasypus novemcinctus) 


By James Call 
Illustrated by Lizabeth West 


Range: through Florida, Texas, Mexico, and South America 


Body length: 15-17 in. Tail: 14-16 in. Weight: 8-17 lbs. 


e nine-banded armadillo is a cat-sized, 
armored, insect-eating mammal. Similar in form 
to an anteater, the bony, scaled shell of the 

armadillo protects it from attacks by predators. Armadillos 
often fall victim to automobiles and are frequently found 
dead on roadsides. 

Naturalists first observed nine-banded armadillos in the 
United States in 1849, in the Rio Grande Valley. Since then 
the peculiar mammal has expanded its range into the 
Southeast at a rate 10 times faster than typically seen in 
mammals. Although they are slow movers, average walking 
speed is about a third of a mile an hour, they can break into 
a run when startled. Armadillos are usually born in sets of 
four, all of the same sex. Each armadillo is a clone of its 
three siblings. One female can populate a new area. 

Armadillos live in burrows. A single armadillo may 
have up to 15 burrows (each 8 inches in diameter and 2 to 
25 feet long) in its 10-acre range. Some burrows have 
several entrances for emergency access, but there is always 
a main entrance which the armadillo uses most of the time. 


Armadillos rummage through leaf litter for tasty grubs, 
worms and ants. The armadillo has a keen sense of smell 
and can sniff out insects six inches underground. When 
digging for them it will make 3 to 4-inch cone shaped holes 
which it will revisits to gobble up any new bugs or snails 
which may have slipped in. Its sticky, barbed tongue aids it 
in picking up its food. The armadillo has 30 to 32 teeth, all 
of them peg-shaped molars. 

The name armadillo, comes from Spanish and refers to 
its armor-like covering. The shell is made of a bone-like 
casing. This “armor” consists of a large shield over the 
shoulders, a second large shield over the rump, and nine 
bands in the middle. Because the shell itself cannot grow 
nor be replaced as the armadillo grows, it is soft and 
leathery when the armadillo is born. It does not harden until 
the armadillo reaches its full adult size of 8 to 15 pounds. 

The armadillo has a particularly interesting method for 
crossing water. When faced with a stream, the armadillo 
will simply walk across the bottom, under water. However, 
when up against a wider body of water, the armadillo will 
swallow enough air to inflate its stomach to twice its 
normal size. This increased buoyancy then allows the 
armadillo to swim across. Afterwards, it takes the armadillo 
several hours to release all the excess air from its body. 
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_ In Search of 


the Florida 


Mottled Duck 


By Ronald R. Bielefeld 


Florida mottled duck 
spends its entire life in 
south Florida. That 

much we know. To 

learn more, the Florida 
Fish and Wildlife Conservation Commis- 
sion (FWC) has initiated a study of the 
bird‘s habitat and movements. Recent 
advancements in electronic technology 
have made it possible for biologists to 
follow individual mottled ducks for up to 
two years using radio telemetry. This 
involves attaching a radio transmitter to 
the bird to keep track of its movement. 

The radio package used in this project 
is a little larger than an AA battery and is 
surgically implanted in the bird’s abdomi- 
nal cavity. The unique aspect of this radio 
is the whip style antenna that passes 
through the body wall to the outside of 
the bird. It enables biologists to detect the 
bird’s movement over a much larger range 
than in previous projects. 

Once a radio is implanted and the 
bird is released, the search is on to keep 
track of it and record pertinent data, 
including where it nests, raises its young, 
molts, and spends the winter. Biologists 
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also collect information on the size and 
habitat of the area mottled ducks use 
throughout the year, an area called their 
home range. Other valuable information 
includes the rate at which the birds die 
and the causes. Biologists track the birds 
from the ground using trucks and good 
old foot power, or from an airplane. 
Equipment used daily for tracking 
includes trucks equipped with null/peak 
antenna systems, differentially corrected 
Global Positioning Systems (GPS), and a 
computer and tracking software. How- 
ever, the detection range from the trucks 
is limited to 2-8 miles. When birds cannot 
be found from the ground, biologists 
search for them from airplanes. An 
antenna is affixed to the wings of the 
airplane and a radio receiver is connected 
to the antenna via coaxial cables. To aid 
in recording the location of birds from the 
air, the biologist uses a notebook com- 
puter kept in his or her lap during the 
flight. The computer is connected to a 
GPS and runs a moving map program. 
The program displays a detailed road map 
on the computer and an icon on the map 
traces the route of the aircraft in real time 


indicating location at all times. When a 
bird is located, the biologist, with a 
simple push of a button, marks on the 
computer map the location and coordi- 
nates of the bird. The data is then down- 
loaded into a database for analysis. From 
the aircraft, birds can be detected from as 
far away as 40 miles. 

To this point in the study information 
has been collected on 60 Florida mottled 
ducks. During this glimpse into their daily 
activities the birds have been found using 
lakes, ponds, rivers, canals, ditches and 
marshes. The common thread among 
these habitats appears to be vegetation. 
Most of these areas contain emergent 
vegetation such as cattail, pickerel weed 
and bulrush. Birds have been found 
nesting in pastures, wooded areas, and 
under palmettos and citrus trees. Some 
have moved up to 80 miles, but most have 
remained near their capture site. Of the 
birds that have died, hawks, falcons, 
mammals, alligators and humans have 
been identified as causes. 

The objective of this study is to 
acquire information that can be used to 
focus conservation efforts where they will 


be most effective. Through these efforts 
and with your help, the goal of maintain- 
ing the Florida mottled duck as a func- 
tional member of the south Florida 
ecosystem well into this new millennium 
may be achieved. @) 


WHAT YOU CAN DO! 

You can help. Each Florida mottled 
duck that has a radio transmitter also has 
a silver U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service 
band on one leg, and a black and silver 
AReward@ band on the other. If you find 
one of these bands, and hopefully the bird 
too, please contact the FWC by calling 
(321) 726-2862. A token of appreciation 
is offered for the AReward@ bands. The 
information you can provide is extremely 
valuable. Also, if you are interested in 
learning more about this project or would 
like to contribute to this conservation 
effort, the FWC can be contacted by 
telephone (321) 726-2862 or by e-mail at 
bielefr@fwe.state.fl.us. 


Charles D, Stutzenbaker 


®Ronaild R. Bielefeld 


Ronald R. Bielefeld 


SPONSOR A DUCK 

You can also help support the project 
by sponsoring one of the radio-equipped 
mottled ducks. For a contribution of $500, 
a mottled duck will be identified as 
sponsored by you and you will be 
provided weekly updates on your bird’s 
whereabouts and activities. You also will 
be offered the chance to ride along and 
track your bird. Updates on all sponsored 
birds will be posted weekly on the 
Sponsor a Mottled Duck Web site. This 
Web site can be viewed via the Sponsor a 
Mottled Duck link on the FWC waterfowl 
home page at www:.state.fl.us/fwe/. 


Ronald R. Bielefeld is an FWC 
waterfowl biologist located at the 
: Waterfowl Management Section, South 
Specially equipped vehicles are used to track the ducks. Florida Field Section, Fellsmere. 
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Wild Turkeys Return f 


By Stanley H. Kirkland 


he calls of three wild 


In 1 998 Holmes Eastern turkeys resonating 


across a north Florida pasture 


Cou nty was closed stirred my soul. I heard them 
on a crisp April morning and it 
to all tu rkey hunt- signaled the return of wild turkeys to 
| Holmes County. 
Ing. My hosts that morning were Roy 
Harris, Randy Adams and his son Holton, 


Barry Mansell 
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Harrell Hammond and James Martin. 
They were part of a group which had 
worked for several years to bring wild 
turkeys back to the county. The birds had 
disappeared, perhaps due to over-hunting, 
perhaps poaching. Whatever the case, 
they were gone. 

Areas of good wild turkey habitat in 
Florida without any birds are rare but 
Holmes County fit that mold five years 
ago. There’s some question about how 
things got started, but in 1996 several 
Holmes County landowners began 
discussing the problem. They invited 
Larry Perrin, who headed the wild turkey 
management program for the Florida Fish 
and Wildlife Conservation Commission 
(FWC), to take a look. Perrin was 
skeptical. 

“When we first heard from this group 
of landowners and even one of our 
wildlife officers that they weren’t seeing 
any turkeys, you had to figure it wasn’t 
any worse than any other place,” Perrin 
said. 

Perrin found that the county had 
plenty of good habitat. Then, in 1997, he 
and Buddy Welch ran 29 bait station 
surveys for 10 consecutive days and 
uncovered not one turkey track or any 
evidence of turkeys. Perrin knew there 
would be no simple solution. The FWC 
could reintroduce the birds into the 
county, but if they were to thrive and once 
again support hunting considerable 
community support would be needed. 

“Some people were saying that over- 
hunting was the problem, but if so, just 
stocking more turkeys was no solution. 
We explained that people’s attitudes had 
to change if this was going to work. The 
birds had to be protected by landowners, 
their property managed to help the birds, 
and poaching had to stop,” he said. 

Perrin said he had never worked with 
a more cooperative group of people than 
those he dealt with in Holmes County. 
“They’ve done everything we asked.” 

Early on Perrin said Holmes, Walton, 
Washington and Jackson counties showed 


Holmes County 


Barry Mansell 


overwhelming support for a Holmes 
County closure to hunting coupled with a 
restocking effort. At a public meeting in 
Bonifay more than 100 residents turned 
out to voice their support for the project 
on a night when it was miserably cold and 
pouring rain. In addition, Harris, Adams, 
Hammond, Martin and others formed the 
Choctawhatchee River Basin Chapter of 
the National Wild Turkey Federation to 
galvanize support behind the effort. Their 
goal was to include not only Holmes 
County residents but others outside the 
county in the chapter. 

In 1998 Holmes County was closed 
to all turkey hunting. Perrin and Welch 
supervised the trapping and release of 121 
wild turkeys (43 gobblers and 78 hens) at 
eight carefully selected sites around the 
county. Some of the birds were fitted with 
transmitters and county resident James 
Martin was hired as a contract employee 
and equipped with radio telemetry 
equipment to record the movement of the 
marked birds, their distribution and to 
identify any causes of mortality. 
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Some interesting things have been 
learned. Of the initial group of birds 
released in the winter of ‘98-99, 15 birds 
fell victim to predators, primarily bobcats. 

“That wasn’t unexpected,” said 
Perrin. “Any time you move birds to a 
new area there’s possibly some effects 
from handling the birds and an adjustment 
period of being in new habitat. They 
adjust though pretty quickly.” 

Other things they’ve learned is some 
birds move, especially in the spring of the 
year when it’s time to nest. Martin said 
one radio-tagged hen moved a mile from 
her normal area to nest, another has twice 
moved four miles to nest. Martin has 
monitored birds that have moved into 
Jackson County, Walton County and as 
far north as Alabama. One hen with a leg, 
band but no radio tag moved from its 
release site on Wright’s Creek north of 
Bonifay and several months later was 
struck by a car as it attempted to cross 
State Road 277 at Hard Labor Creek 
between Chipley and Vernon, a distance 
of more than 20 miles. 
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Poaching may have caused the decline of the turkey population in Holmes County. 


Stanley Kirkland 


Volunteers dig holes for fence posts to 
protect habitat. 

Page 12: The Eastern turkey prefers large 
tracts of forest interspersed with open 
fields. 


Poult production has been good so 
far. In the spring of *99 three of nine (33 
percent) transmitted hens had poults and 
last spring (2000) five of 11 (45 percent) 
radio-tagged hens successfully nested and 
were seen with poults. While things are 
looking great, Perrin said he hopes for 
another successful nesting season this 
spring. 

Another factor that’s played into the 
turkeys’ successful return to Holmes 
County thus far has been the absence of 
poaching. FWC law enforcement officers 
have received a couple of reported 
complaints about possible illegal hunting, 
but neither apparently was true. 

If any other evidence is needed about 
how solidly the citizenry in the multi- 
county area is behind the effort, they only 
need consider the report Harris and others 
in their turkey chapter received of a well- 
dressed woman on her way to work one 
morning last spring who saw some 
turkeys near a county highway. The lady 
was seen getting out of her car and 
running the birds away from the highway 
and possible danger. 

“People feel a certain ownership of 
these birds. It’s not that they claim to own 
the birds, but they want to see the birds 
make it,”’ Harris said. 

To someone like Randy Adams, it 
means that for the first time in his six- 
year-old son’s life the boy can step into 
rural remote areas of Holmes County and 
know that wild turkeys once again roam 
the woods. @ 


Stan Kirkland is the public informa- 
tion director of the FWC Northwest 
Regional Office, Panama City. 
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A Message 
from the 
Executive Director 


Conservation Funding Bill Came Up Light 


salvage what they could of the Conservation and Reinvestment Act (CARA). The $2.21 million 

Florida will receive this year from federal off-shore drilling leases under the CARA legislation will 
be a welcome addition to the Fish and Wildlife Conservation Commission’s (FWC) budget and will be most 
helpful as we address fish and wildlife conservation needs. 

Hopefully in the next session of Congress, lawmakers will work to resolve the problems that derailed the 
initial CARA proposal, which would have provided $141 million per year to benefit Florida’s fish and wildlife and 
cultural resources for 15 years. Although CARA sailed through the House of Representatives and passed on a 315- 
102 vote, it failed to pass in the Senate. What fina2Ily did pass during the 106th Congress was dubbed “CARA- 
Lite” in that it provides a small fraction of the funding and only does so for one year. It also emphasizes Congres- 
sional control over how states can spend the money. 

During the next few months I'll be reviewing proposals from the FWC divisions and offices and from other 
CARA supporters to decide what to recommend to the agency’s Commissioners in May, when they decide how to 
spend the money within federal guidelines. 

The national coalition of 3,000 organizations and countless individuals who supported CARA will spend the 
coming year urging Congress to at least approve another appropriation in 2001. Then, after regrouping and re- 
energizing, we will launch another attempt to win passage of the CARA legislation in the 2002 Congressional 
session. 

Perhaps the most important obstacle to passage in 2000 was the provision for land purchases, which was 
opposed by some U.S. Senators from western states where the federal government already owns vast amounts of 
land. If we address that concern to their satisfaction, CARA will have much greater support in the Senate and 
ultimately have a greater chance of passage. 

The federal government has collected the money from off-shore drilling companies for many years to fund 
conservation and environmental projects, especially in states which are affected by off-shore drilling. However, 
Congress had not begun returning the money to the states until the CARA-Lite legislation passed this year. 

The time has come when all the states face urgent conservation and environmental issues that are far beyond 
the states’ resources to solve. CARA could place the solutions for many of those problems within reach. Failure to 
find solutions soon would have grave consequences for the living resources we consider national treasures. The 
funding the CARA-Lite version will release to the states this year is a beginning -- but only a beginning. The job to 
be done is enormous, and we hope enough Floridians who care about fish and wildlife conservation will join in the 
effort. 


W: owe a debt of gratitude to the members of Florida’s Congressional delegation for working to 


— Allan L. Egbert, Ph. D. 
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It’s S ringtime: 
ime for bird festivals across 
the Sunshine State. 


Edward T. Lewis 


APRIL 7 

Tenoroc Fish Management Area, Polk County 

Native plant walks 

Gardening for birds 

Kids fishing derby 

Butterfly tent 

Jenny Novak, (863) 648-3203, novakj@gfc.state.fl.us 


APRIL 20-21 

Wakulla Springs State Park, Wakulla County 

Beginning birding 

Bird walks 

Gardening for wildlife 

Lora Silvanima, (850) 487-0516, silvanl @gfc.state.fl.us 


APRIL 21 

Chinsegut Nature Center, Hernando County 

Birdhouse building 

Backyard birding 

Birds of prey 

Kristin Wood, (352) 754-6722, woodk @fwc.state.fl.us 


sIMe7] “| PIEMPS 


APRIL 28 

Merritt Island National Wildlife Refuge, Brevard County 
Guest speaker: Kenn Kaufmann 

Birding hikes 

Kayak trips 

Music 

Joni Ellis, (852) 955-6588, joni@wild-florida.com 


jasuey Aeg Aq Bunung pajuled 


An online listing of these events with more information 


can be found at http://www.state.fl.us/fwe/ Follow the 
“Activities for You” link and then click on “Festivals.” 
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Wilderness Area 


Photographs and text by John Tyson 


yakka River State 

Park conserves 

nearly 45 square 

miles of wet 

lands, hammock, 
prairie and pine woods. It has some- 
thing to offer everyone. Recreational 
activities includes canoeing, fishing, 
horseback riding, camping and hiking. 
There is exceptional wildlife viewing 
and plenty of Florida’s natural fauna 
too. Bald eagles, sandhill cranes, 
ospreys, owls, limpkins, glossy ibis 
and white ibis, numerous heron 
species, anhingas, shore birds of every 
type, song birds, and even wild turkeys 
can be seen at the park. 

The park maintains a wilderness 
preserve which requires a permit to 
enter. A limited number is available on a 
daily basis. If you are the adventuresome 
type, take a hike through the preserve. It 
is one of the most exciting and natural 
places in all of Florida. 

The Myakka River flows through the 
preserve and feeds into Lower Myakka 
Lake and out again on the south side. At 
the south end of the lake is a region called 
Deep Hole, an area populated with lots of 
wildlife. The park office provides a map 
with the permit to help you explore the 
preserve. 

You can expect to hike through 
wooded pine areas and a grassy marsh- 
land as the river joins the Lower Myakka 
Lake. The shoreline can be muddy in 
places, so wear appropriate foot gear and 
wear long pants to protect your legs from 
the razor sharp palmetto blades. Follow 
the river and lake shoreline southward and 
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Fruitville Rd. 


look for markers placed to lead hikers 
back to the main trail. 

You'll want binoculars and a camera 
as part of your gear. The winter and 
spring seasons are probably the better 
times of the year to visit. Wild bird 
populations are higher, insects are not a 
problem and water levels are lower 
allowing you to hike the natural shoreline 
of the river and lake. If possible, start 
your hike early in day. The morning hours 
provide cooler temperatures and offer 
better lighting opportunities for photogra- 
phy and increase the numbers on your 
viewed wildlife list. As I hiked this area, 
the shore line was scattered with hundreds 
of birds, enormous numbers of large 
alligators and black vultures. Several 
families of feral pigs were seen rooting in 
the shore vegetation. Meandering arma- 


Myakka River Sta 


dillos and soaring bald eagles were 
common sights. The natural beauty is 
outstanding and the quiet solitude 
presents nature at it’s very best. This is a 
part of natural Florida not likely to be 
seen by many, but for those who make the 
effort it will long be remembered. @) 


Travel Information 

Myakka River State Park is located 
nine miles east of I-75, exit 37 on State 
Route 72. 

During peak periods, camping 
reservations are recommended. 

Address: Myakka River State Park 

13207 S.R. 72 Sarasota, Florida 34241 

(941) 361-6511 


John Tyson is a free-lance photogra- 
pher/writer from Eustis, Florida. 


fe Par 


Myakka River flows 
through the preserve 
and feeds into Lower 
Myakka Lake and out 
again on the south side. 
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Boral 


White ibis at Myakka River State Park. 


Some of the sights at Myakka are nearly picture perfect. Here in the sunrise is a lone male turkey. 
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Above, an anhinga dries it’s wings on the shoreline. 


Lower Myakka Lake is home to black vultures and alligators. 


BB 
eo 
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don't want to look at ugly weeds" 

he declared to the group. "I pay 

my maintenance fees and expect 

to see a beautiful manicured 
lake." 

"But, you can't catch fish now that 
the plants are gone," countered his 
neighbor. "When I first moved here you 
could catch them year-round, but that's no 
longer so." 

"The beautiful wading birds no 
longer come to forage in the shallow 
water," interjected another. 

Debates about how to manage 
community lakes and waterways are a 
frequent occurrence at home-owners 
association meetings throughout Florida. 
Conflicts arise on how the lake should 
function, sometimes to the point of 
alienating neighbors. It's a perplexing 
problem for the association's officers, who 
are caught in the middle and unable to 
placate everyone. Let's take a look at the 
circumstances which preceded this 
dilemma. 


Lake and Waterway Construction 

Fishing and beautiful lakes and 
waterways are touted to attract prospec- 
tive home buyers to a new community. 
Sometimes even higher price tags are 
placed on homes with waterfront loca- 
tions and views. But, unfortunately in 
many cases, those water bodies are not 
planned or constructed properly to be 
productive for fish and wildlife. The lake 
may have come about from a need to 
obtain fill material for upland construc- 
tion and to channel storm water runoff. 
This means that much of the lake is 
deeper than sunlight penetration, creating 
vast areas devoid of organisms which fish 
depend upon for food. 

Rain affects water quality as the 
incoming water drains nutrients and 
pollutants from lawns, parking lots and 
streets into the lake. 


The Early Years 

The newly constructed lake lacks 
aquatic plant growth, has excellent water 
clarity and a sandy shoreline and bottom. 
Many would consider this an aesthetically 
pleasing picture. However, this picture is 
out of place in Florida. Nature did not 
intend for lakes to look like this in a mild 
to sub-tropical climate, and will not allow 
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Creating 
Paradise 


Text and Photographs by Frank Morello 


Aquatic communities are dynamic and subject 
to change, especially as the environment 


changes. 


it without a fight. This is also a picture of 
a lake low in productivity and fish. Lakes 
good for swimming and water sports are 
not ideal for fish and wildlife. 

In time, the residential artificial lake 
will go through an aging process that may 
proceed rapidly due to storm water runoff. 
When fertilizers wash into the lake, it 
stimulates aquatic plants. It begins with 
the lower plant forms called "phytoplank- 
ton," which is made-up mostly of algae 
and capable of "blooming" or rapidly 
increasing in population. In turn, there is 
an increase in algae predators, which are 
small animals collectively called "Zoo- 
plankton," most of which are too small to 
be seen with the human eye. The increase 
continues up the food chain with little fish 
eating the zooplankton and bigger fish 
eating the little fish. 

The second stage occurs when the 
higher forms of plant life, the rooted 
aquatics, begin to establish and expand in 
the shallower shoreline area, the littoral 
zone. The littoral zone is highly important 
in a lake, for it provides necessities of life 
such as cover, structure, spawning sites 
and food. 

The accelerated production is 


followed by mortality. Plants and animals 
die and become distributed over the sandy 
bottom, setting the stage for "decom- 
poser" organisms such as bacteria and 
fungi. Over time comes other bottom 
organisms such as roundworms, midge 
larvae, snails, clams, immature damsel- 
flies and dragonflies, and a host of other 
animals which are part of the aquatic food 
web. A sandy mud may harbor 3,000- 
4,000 fish food organisms per square yard 
of bottom. 

This is good time in the life of a 
lake. The animal and plant life are 
expanding due to the increased nutrients, 
Fish populations are increasing and 
individual fish are growing rapidly, 
providing excellent fishing and bird 
watching. 


Latter Years - 

A piece of apple pie is good, but 
eating a whole pie may cause a stomach 
ache. While early introduction of nutrients 
may have a positive effect on a lake, 
continued uncontrolled application will 
produce negative results. Aquatic commu- 
nities are dynamic and subject to change, 
especially as the environment changes. As 


the water becomes richer in nutrients, 
more and more plants come to grow and 
desirable plants such as eel grass and 
pickerel weed are often-times replaced by 
exotic species such as hydrilla. Acceler- 
ated growth of algae often produces blue- 
grass varieties with unpleasant smells and 
scum-like appearance. Changes in plant 
communities and water quality cause 
changes in fish populations. Bass and 
bluegill leave while shad and mudfish 
move in. Periodic fish kills occur during 
times of decreased oxygen content and 
increased carbon dioxide levels. This 
occurs when an abundance of dead plants 
and animals decompose in the water, 
chemicals in the runoff draining into the 
lake break down and carbon dioxide is in 
rain water. 


Back to the Dilemma 


As a result of rampant plant growth, 
the homeowners initiate a plant eradica- [> Lakes good for swimming and water sports are not ideal for fish and wildlife. 
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And lakes that are better able to support fish and wildlife may not appeal to swimmers. 
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tion program through chemical applica- 
tion. The elimination of plant life, in turn, 
stimulates a reduction in fish populations 
and wildlife activity associated with the 
lake. Now we have the debate among the 
homeowners depending upon their 
personal interest. Some enjoy and 
promote productive fishing and wildlife 
viewing, while other neighbors perceive 
that an aesthetic-pleasing lake is one 
without "ugly weeds." 


The Solution 

Facts can go a long way towards 
bringing opposing views to a compromise 
on the lake management strategy. First, it 
must be understood that excessive plant 
growth and deteriorating water quality are 
not the "problem," but are an "expression" 
or "symptom" of the problem. The 
problem is excessive nutrients and other 
materials from runoff, which the lake was 
designed to receive. This is what must be 
addressed. 

Lake owners should selectively 
manage, rather than attempt to eliminate, 
aquatic vegetation. Fisheries biologists 


recommend up to 30 percent plant 
coverage as a healthy balance that will 
accommodate most water usages and also 
be attractive to fish and wildlife. Native 
plants such as arrowhead, pickerel weed, 
spatterdock and white water lily should be 
encouraged. If over abundance does 
occur, these plants can easily be reduced 
with approved herbicides. There are 
aquatic management companies that will 
provide this service if needed. There are 
also companies that will transplant wild or 
nursery stocks of these plants in newly 
constructed lakes or in lakes that require 
plant reintroduction. 

Another tool for consideration is the 
triploid grass carp, a fish imported from 
Asia and genetically altered at hatcheries 
so it will not reproduce. Triploid grass 
carp can be effective in controlling some 
species of aquatic plants. Like chemicals 
the triploid must be used carefully. Too 
many may lead to eradication of desirable 
species that provide cover for fish and 
other animals. 

A combined approach, using both 
chemicals and grass carp, has been 


Hydrilla (above) can overtake and eventually kill a lake.. 
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successful in many private lakes. Plant 
consumption by the fish allows for 
reduced chemical application, while 
chemical usage allows for a low stocking 
rate of carp. The chemical and fish are 
used to complement each other. The 
triploid grass carp is a restricted fish in 
Florida and can only be possessed by 
permit issued by the Florida Fish and 
Wildlife Conservation Commission 
(FWC). 


Summary 

Education and compromise are the 
keys bringing harmony to a community 
trying to manage a man-made lake. 
Residents can enjoy the aesthetic plea- 
sures of these resources and provide 
benefits for fish and wildlife. There must 
be an understanding that aquatic plants 
are a natural occurrence and provide a 
feeding place for fish (also wildlife), an 
escape cover from predation and an 
important link in the fish reproduction 
process. Through compromise, part of the 
lake could be manicured, while leaving 
the remainder to evolve naturally and be 
managed at a low intensity — providing 
for the overall enjoyment of the residen- 
tial community. @) 


Frank Morello is a biological 
administrator in the FWC South Region. 


WHY LAKES NEED PLANTS 
Cover is needed by small fish to 

escape attack by such predators as 
bass, pickerel and gar. Structure 
provides the fish a retreat from bright 
sunlight and also provides for a defined 
territory which a fish will sometimes 
defend. Spawning sites preferred by 
bass and other sportfish are shallow (2- 
4 feet) vegetated areas. Food produc- 
tion areas are provided by the stands of 
aquatic plants. Small plant and animal 
life such as algae, protozoans, worms, 
insects and their larvae live on and 
about aquatic growth and provide food 
for fish. The littoral zone also provides 
foraging areas for wading birds such as 
herons, egrets and limpkins. 
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Don't Let Them Sonnel to You 


By Michael Kirkland as told to Stanley H. Kirkland 


| am extraordinarily fortunate. 
@ On December 11, I crushed a 
& vertebra in the lower back 
when I fell 30 feet from a tree stand on 
Eglin Air Force Base. 

Doctors say I will need 10-12 months 
to recover. So I spend my days in bed 
trying to recuperate. Whenever I try to 
stand I must wear a back brace. 

What brought me to this helpless 
state where the only food I get to eat is 
the “correct food” approved by someone 
who shall remain nameless? I violated one 
of the tenets of tree stand safety. I did not 


Stan Kirkland 


use a safety belt/ harness while climbing a 
longleaf pine for an early Sunday after- 
noon hunt. Oh, there was a safety belt 
attached to the stand, but I didn’t bother 
to use it. 

After the fall I laid there twisted and 
attached to the stand by my boot straps. 
There was considerable pain, I thought I 
had broken a hip. I just sat there, knowing 
it would be some time before my wife 
would alert authorities that I was missing. 

I then realized there was a second 
rule that I had violated. I hadn’t told 
anyone where I intended to hunt. My wife 


phoned the Florida Fish and Wildlife 
Conservation Commission, the Eglin 
Range Patrol and the Okaloosa County 
Sheriff’s Office. But searchers had little 
to go on. 

I sat there. I prayed. When the sun 
set, the temperature dropped and I 
pulled pine needles on myself to try to 
stay warm. I fired my rifle twice, 
hoping someone would find me. 

The next day my son Christopher, 
after searching through the night and 
even checking a hunting spot in 
Alabama, called a hunting buddy of 
mine in Orlando. My friend had two 
questions. He wanted to know which 
rifle I had taken and what was the wind 
direction when I left. That information 
enabled him to make a suggestion 
which led Christopher to find me. 

At that time I was suffering from 
shock and mild hypothermia. It was 
luck the temperature that night had 
dropped only to 50 degrees. EMS 
personnel immobilized me on a 
backboard and rushed me to Fort 
Walton Beach Medical Center. There I 
underwent a five-hour operation to 
stabilize my spine and a nine-day stay 
in the hospital. 

So while I lay here in my bed, I 
hope others will learn from my mis- 
takes: always use a safety belt/harness 
and tell someone where you intend to 
hunt. If I had suffered internal injuries 
or the temperature that night had dipped 
below freezing I could very well not be 
here right now. 

Things could have turned out far 
different than they did. @) 


Michael Kirkland of Ft. Walton 
Beach is a pest control operator and 
often hunts in Alabama and Florida. 
Stanley H. Kirkland (no relation), is the 
public relations director of the FWC 
Northwest Region, Panama City. 
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To Fry or Not to Fry, 
That Is the Question 


By Duel Christian 


It is my hope that you will... never fry another fish. 


SOC CLAY 


“Springtime, when a young man’s 
fancy turns to...” 


hh! That warm zephyr of 
wind across my face is 
telling me that spring 
has moved in and is 
here to stay for the next 
few months. That warm weather brings on 
a strange sickness that infects certain 
individuals and sends them into a frenzied 
state of existence. 

I’m talking about fishing fever. It’s an 
affliction that causes otherwise rational 
people to spend otherwise valuable time 
to stalk a slimy creature that hunts the 
liquid depths using equipment that costs 
too much. I wouldn’t have it any other 
way. 

I’ve been known to tear through 
schools of fish like Sherman through 
Atlanta. 

Fishing Is a Lesson in Zen 

When pursuing fish, you block out 
everything else. Bills don’t matter. Forget 
the fact your fence needs mending, and 
you might as well blow off that parent 
teacher meeting, there’s fish to be caught. 


I’m told that golf brings on a similar 
effect. This angler has landed a red fish. 


All that matters is you and the fish. 
The world seems to come down to one 
focal point as your entire consciousness is FI 
projected into your fingertips as they 
gingerly caress the line, waiting for even 
the faintest murmur of a nibble. When a many 
fish does take the bait you let it run with it 
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for a fraction of a second before you set 
the hook. In that eternity between times 
your mind races down the fishing line, 
past the swivel, along the leader and into 
the fish’s mouth. 

Now is the time to set the hook! You 
don’t know why you know, you just 
know. That my friend is Zen. 

So, you’ve landed a keeper. What are 
you going to do with it? Filet it? Cut it in 
steaks? Grind it up and make fish patties? 
Any of those choices are great. 

Whatever you do, for heaven’s sake, 
don’t fry that fish! A friend of mine is a 
waitress at a very upscale restaurant on 
Panama City Beach. She tells me that 
during the tourist season, they turn into a 
fried fish & chip shop. 

Southerners (myself included) love to 
deep fry anything. Tomatoes, onions, 
steak, old Jeep tires. You haven’t lived 
until you’ve eaten a deep fried pickle. 

But to deep fry fish is a shame. Now, 
don’t get me wrong, I love a hunk of deep 
fried mullet. But frying fish tends to take 
out a lot of the delicate flavor that is 
inherent in many Gulf fishes. 

People who don’t eat a lot of seafood 
or distrust eating fish any other way but 
fried don’t know what they are missing. 
Many Gulf fish are perfect for alternative 
ways of cooking. 

There are many fish out there with 
firm, white flaky meat. All types of 
snapper, grouper, tilefish, amberjack and 
whiting are delicious. They all have a 
rich, buttery flavor when cooked on a 
grill. 

Broiling or sauteing brings forth the 
natural flavors in these fish too. 

Those of you who are novices to 
seafood preparation may worry that these 
may taste “too fishy.” 

Don’t worry. Any fish that has firm 
white meat has a very mild flavor. 

Fish with dark meat like mackerel, 
mahi-mahi and swordfish have a much 
stronger “fishy” flavor, but can still taste 
wonderful if prepared right. 

I have been around the food prepara- 
tion business for a while. I have worked 
in restaurants as a musician and in the 
kitchen. When I worked in television, I 
either shot, directed or produced over 300 
cooking shows. 

So I have picked up a trick or two on 
how to cook. Therefore, oh venerable 
reader, I am going to let go of a secret, 


guarded recipe of my own creation. It is 
my hope that you will try this out and 
never fry another fish. 


Sauteed Grouper in Creamy 
Artichoke Feta Cheese Sauce 


Ingredients 

2 lbs grouper, snapper or other firm 
white flaky fish 

olive oil 

minced garlic 

Cajun seasoning 

lcan artichoke hearts in water (not 
marinated) 

1 can crushed tomatoes 

I pint half & half 

| Vidalia onion minced 

1 green bell pepper minced 

sour cream 

Ipackage of crumbled feta cheese 

Istick of butter 


Preparations 

Cut fish into 2-inch chunks and set 
aside. 

Saute onion, garlic and bell pepper in 
olive oil until soft over medium high heat 

Add fish and saute until flesh 
becomes flaky. This will only take a 
couple of minutes. 

Remove from skillet and set aside. 


For Sauce 

Set a small stock pot over medium 
heat. 

Add '/; cup half & half to '/4 cup sour 
cream. 

Stir with a spatula until blended. 

Stir in '/4 of the can of crushed 
tomatoes. Be sure to add some of the juice 
from the can. 


The Recipe 

Add 2 or 3 artichoke hearts. 

Melt 3 tablespoons of feta cheese in 
mixture. 

Take a hand blender (you can find 
these in any appliance store and they are 
relatively inexpensive) and puree the 
sauce until it becomes creamy. You may 
have to add more half & half if it is too 
thick. 

Melt '/4 stick of butter in the sauce. 
Be sure to use real butter. Margarine does 
not work as well. We add the butter last to 
make the sauce rich, and so the butter 
won't separate during the cooking. 


A fish with white flaky meat, like this 
red snapper, makes a delicious meal. 


If sauce is too thick, add more half & 
half. If too thin, whisk in some corn 
starch. 

Let sauce simmer on low heat for 
three to five minutes. 

Place fish, onion and bell pepper 
mixture over a bed of steamed rice. Ladle 
cream sauce over the fish and sprinkle 
Cajun seasoning on top. 

Serve with crusty french bread. 

(The sauce works great over chicken 
too!) 

The recipe serves four. 

There, the secret is out. I have used 
this recipe several times while entertain- 
ing guests and always get request for it to 
be served again and again. 

I hope you try it. Enjoy! @) 


Wildlife chef Duel Christians recipes 
will appear whenever we can get him 
away from the water and into the office to 
write them. 
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John Muir’s 
Walk Across Florida 


A sojourner’s notes from 1867 


ohn Muir, a 19th century 
nature writer, believed one 
must walk the land to learn 
its secrets. That is why he 
embarked on a thousand 
milg@.wall@from Indiana to the Gulf of 
Mexico at Cedar Key. His observations of 
wilderness Florida are vivid tapestries 
that celebrate the beauty and natural 
wonder of our state. A keen and sensitive 
observer, Muir kept a daily journal while 
he walked the width of Florida from the 
Atlantic Ocean to the Gulf of Mexico. 

In October of 1867 Muir arrived at 
Fernandina in northeast Florida where he 
enjoyed a breakfast of fresh baked bread 
under a “shady, gloomy grove of trees.” 
He found Florida to be rather strange. 
“Everything in earth and sky had an 
impression of strangeness,” he wrote. He 
described “. . . a flat, watery, reedy coast, 
with clumps of mangrove and forests of 
moss dressed, strange trees appearing low 
in the distance. Not a mark of friendly 
recognition, not a breath, not a spirit 
whisper of sympathy came from anything 
about me, and of course I was lonely.” 

Muir wasted no time and soon 
embarked upon a westward trek across 
Florida. Sometimes he found the way 
barricaded by nature and was “tangled in 
a labyrinth of armed vines like a fly in a 
spider-web.” His first night in Florida was 
spent sleeping on the wet ground sur- 
rounded by the deep shadowed wilder- 
ness. The next morning he encountered a 
local man who entertained Muir with tales 
of fierce alligators that fed on unwary 
dogs. 

“Many good people believe that 
alligators were created by the Devil, thus 
accounting for their all consuming 
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By Jim Huffstodt 


appetite and ugliness,” Muir wrote. “But 
doubtless these creatures are happy and 
fill the place assigned them by the great 
creator of us all. Fierce and cruel they 
appear to us, but beautiful in the eyes of 
God.” 

Muir’s walk took him through the 
pleasant hamlet of Gainesville, which 
impressed him as “an oasis in the desert, 
compared with other villages.” He walked 
under the shade of magnolia trees. “I am 
now in the hot gardens of the sun,” he 
wrote. “. . . | thank the Lord with all my 
heart for his goodness in granting me 


page 26, 27 photographs courtesy of Florida State Archives 


admission to this magnificent realm.” The 
Wisconsin farm boy was quite impressed 
with natural Florida. “What a landscape!” 
he wrote. “Only palms as far as the eye 
could reach! Smooth pillars rising from 
the grass, each capped with a sphere of 
leaves, shining in the sun as bright as a 
star.” 

Eight days after starting his walk 
across peninsular Florida, Muir could tell 
he was getting near the Gulf coast. He 
smelled the salt wind and knew his long 
journey was nearing its end. 

“For... years my vision was 


John Muir, around 1870. 
Page 26: Cedar Key, Florida 


bounded for forests, but today emerging 
from a multitude of tropical plants, | 
beheld the Gulf of Mexico stretching 
away unbounded except for the sky. What 
dreams and speculative matter for thought 
arose as I stood on the strand, gazing out 
on the burnished, treeless plain.” 

Muir was soon infected with typhoid 
fever, which may have ended his life 
except for the help from a Mr. and Mrs. 
Hodgson of Cedar Key who nursed and 
cared for the eccentric stranger. 

“During my long, long sojourn here 
as a convalescent I used to lie on my back 
for whole days beneath the ample arms of 
... great trees, listening to the winds and 
the birds,” Muir wrote. 

Muir’s impressions of his walk from 
the quiet forests of Indiana to the “forests 
of moss dressed, strange trees” of Florida 
were published in 1916 under the title, A 
Thousand-Mile Walk to the Gulf. Those 
who read his daily entries are challenged 
to join him in seeking the true beauty of a 
timeless wilderness. @ 


Jim Huffstodt is the FWC public 
information director for the South Region, 
West Palm Beach. 


Muir’s impressions of his walk from the 
quiet forests of Indiana to the “forests of 
moss dressed, strange trees” of Florida 
were published in 1916 under the title, A 
Thousand-Mile Walk to the Gulf. 
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Who Was John Muir? 


By Jim Huffstodt 


thousand mile trek to 
Florida was the 
beginning of one man’s 

walk towards his destiny. John Muir 
played a key role in preserving 
Yosemite, the Grand Canyon, the 
Petrified Forest and Mount Ranier, 
areas now managed as national parks. 
Muir also founded the Sierra Club, one 
of the larger and more influential 
conservation groups. 

Muir found an ally in his battle to 
save wilderness in President Theodore 
Roosevelt. An avid outdoors man, 
Roosevelt read Muir’s book Our 
National Parks with keen interest. This 
led to a friendship and a 1903 Yosemite 
camping trip during which the two men 
constructed the framework for 
Roosevelt’s far-reaching conservation 
program. 
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In 1849, at the age of 11, Muir 
migrated with his family from Scotland 
to a farm on the Wisconsin frontier. He 
later gained notoriety at the University 
of Wisconsin for various gadgets that 
he invented. One was a contraption that 
boosted him out of bed when an alarm 
clock rang. 

At the age of 25, while working at 
a carriage factory in Indianapolis, Muir 
was temporarily blinded in an accident. 
He lost his sight for one month and 
vowed that if it returned, he would seek 
out the beauties of nature wherever that 
might take him. This was what led him 
to begin a thousand-mile walk to the 
Gulf and a life devoted to wilderness 
conservation. 

Muir was a pioneer naturalist and 
writer, authoring ten books and 
hundreds of articles. Much of his work 


is still in print in paperback editions. If 
you wish to learn more about this lover 
of wild places, check out the following 

list: 


John Muir: Apostle of Nature, by 
Thurman Wilkins, University of 
Oklahoma Press, 1995 

John Muir: His Life and Letters, 
Terry Gifford, editor, Mountaineers 
Books of Seattle, 1996 

The Wild Muir: Twenty-two of 
John Muir's Greatest Adventures, by 
Lee Stetson, Yosemite Association 
Publishers, 1994 

John Muir's Wild America, by Tom 
Melhan, National Geographic Society 
Publishers, 1976 

Sierra Club’s John Muir Exhibit: 
www.sierraclub.org/john_muir_exhibit/ 


EVERGLADES 
YOUTH CONSERVATION CAMP 


Boys & Girls ages 8-14 


Join us this summer for a week of Nature Seekers 
Ages 8-9 


Wildlife Adventurers 
Ages 10-11 


Wildlife Conservation & 


Firearm Safety 
Ages 11-12 


Trail Blazers 
Ages 11-12 


Explorers 
Ages 13-14 


Mariners 
Ages 13-14 


All campers participate in swimming, archery, canoeing, hiking and fishing. 


The Everglades Youth Conservation Camp is owned and operated by the Florida Fish and Wildlife Conser- 
vation Commission. The camp is located approximately 20 miles west of West Palm Beach on the 60,000-acre 
J.W. Corbett Wildlife Management Area. The facilities are rustic yet comfortable with air-conditioned cabins and 
dining hall. 

The camp offers seven one-week sessions beginning June 17. Tuition is $225 per camper and includes 
lodging, food, instruction and secondary health and accident insurance. 


For a registration brochure call: Tricia Roberts (850) 488-8083, camp registrar in Tallahassee, 
or Janice Kerber (561) 624-6929, camp director, West Palm Beach. Visit our Web site at 


http://www.state.fl.us/fwc/join-us/eyc.htm 
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River Of Lakes 

By Bill Belleville 
University of Georgia Press 
$24.95 

ISBN: 0-8203-2156-7 


River of Lakes is the first book in 
the last few decades that takes a look at 
the historic St. Johns River. Author Bill 
Belleville travels the length and 
breadth of the river and takes a look at 
it from many different angles. He 
discusses at length the biological, 
cultural, anthropological, archaeologi- 
cal and ecological aspects of the river. 

In order for Belleville to do this he 
traveled the river’s entire length, 
beginning at its swampy headwaters in 
South Florida to its huge estuary in 
Jacksonville. 

He made his way by kayaking, 
boating and hiking its banks. He made 
numerous stops along the way to dive 
in its natural, lucid springs and its 
numerous underwater caves in search 
of the very soul. Along the way he talks 
to many people who are likewise drawn 
to the river and has them join him for a 


RIVER of LAKES 


A JOURNEY ON 
Florida’s St. Johns River 
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Book Review 


spell. He talks to people from all walks 
of life. Biologists, environmentalists, 
anglers, cave divers and folklorists all 
give Belleville their two cents worth on 
the St. Johns River. You literally get a 
very comprehensive, in-depth look at 
this great river and what it means to 

so many diverse people. 

One thing that this reviewer 
liked best about the book was the 
author’s grasp of the English 
language. This book is far 
from boring. Belleville 
weaves eloquent prose that 
is on the verge of poetic. 
Not a single word was 
out of place. The author 
manages to break 
down the scientific 
parts of the book into 
laymen’s terms so as not to 
confuse and cause the reader to lose 
interest. 

Belleville is an award-winning 
environmental journalist and film 
maker who lives in Florida. His work 
has appeared in a plethora of publica- 
tions. Join him in this portrait of a great 
American heritage river. 


The Serpent’s Tale — Snakes in 
Folklore and Literature 

Edited by Gregory McNamee 
University of Georgia Press, $17.95 
ISBN 0-8203-2225-3 


“We travel the world,” writes 
Gregory McNamee, “and wherever we 
go there are snake stories to entertain 
us.” 

This is the reason why he set out to 
collect stories of the oft misunderstood 
serpent and present them in book form. 
The Serpent’s Tale is an amalgam of 
stories about snakes gathered from all 
corners of the globe. There are folk 
tales from native peoples in Africa, 
America, China and Australia. There’s 
a Brothers Grimms fairytale. Tales of 
snakes from Norse mythology. Scien- 


tific journal writings from the Renais- 
sance. There’s even a poem from Emily 
Dickinson. 

McNamee has been very thorough 
in his research and has a story from 
every land that has snakes. He also has 
witty and insightful introductions 
before each of the stories. 

This is a great book for anthropol- 
ogy students and anyone interested in 
native folklore. I wouldn’t recommend 
reading it to small children because of 
some stories that involve questionable 
ethics. But it is an interesting read and 
all of the stories are only a page or two 
long, making it a quick read as well. 
Gregory McNamee is the author and 
editor of numerous books including 
Blue Mountains Far Away. His works 
also appear in New Times and 
The Bloomsbury Review. He lives in 
Tucson, Arizona. 

— Duel Christian 


We Ave Looking “For 
Wildlife Friends 


By James Call 
he first Wildlife Friend now living in Collier County. Cain’s Once again readers, we remind you 
i column appeared in the fall unswerving dedication to publicizing that there are countless ways to 

of 1998 with the intent of the tallow problem made for an encourage conservation and we need 
recognizing people and organizations enjoyable afternoon and, hopefully for you to tell us about people who do. If 
who promote conservation values. It is you, an enjoyable column to read. After | you know someone who is a wildlife 
also hoped that by reading about what listening to a caller recite a list of jobs friend, send his or her name, address 
some folks are doing in their communi- Swaim reportedly had volunteered to and phone number along with your 
ties that others will be encouraged to do at a rookery, Swaim joked that he phone number to: 
become involved in preserving the learned not to volunteer for anything Wildlife Friend 
environment. when he was in the army. That lesson c/o James Call 

The past year we have met an apparently didn’t take and Florida 620 South Meridian Street 

eclectic group of friends. There was wildlife gained a friend. These two Tallahassee, Florida 32399-1600 
Chris Beatty, a Wakulla County woman individuals epitomize what we had in FAX (850) 488-8974 
who with the support of her husband, mind when we created the column. 


daughter and neighbors created a 
wildlife rehabilitation center to serve a 
three-county area that covers 1,739 
square miles. Her story apparently 
struck a nerve because it generated 
donations for the non-profit center. 

Wildlife friends were recognized 
for a variety of reasons. The 
Kissimmee River Valley Sportsman 
Association was created to protect 
hunting rights. But the group evolved 
and members soon took up cleaning 
and preserving wild lands in central 
Florida. One clean-up hauled about two 
tons of trash out of the woods. We also 
spent time with the Lake Disston 
LAKEWATCH group. These 
Flagler County residents 
have been working to 
protect a rural lake for 
more than six years. Their 
odyssey through county 
and state procedures could 
serve as a blueprint for 
other groups. 

And there were two 
senior citizens whose 
dedication and pleasant 
personalities made them 
stand out. Eloise Cain, a 
former teacher from Bay 
County committed to 
controlling the invasive Sia , 
tallow tree, and Ron = Ye 
Swaim, a retired business executive Chris Beatty, Nov.-Dec. 1999 Eloise Cain, Nov.-Dec. 2000 


age 


Kissimmee River Valley Sportsman Association, May-June 2000 
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CONSERVATION UPDATE 


Compiled by James Call 
GOVERNOR’S PROPOSAL OUTDOOR BUCKS 

Governor Jeb Bush’s recommended budget for 2001-02 Hunters, fishers and boaters paid more than $293 million 
includes a measure that would eliminate the Florida Fish and in excise taxes during the first nine months of last year, 
Wildlife Conservation Commission appropriation for publish- according to the U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service. That money 
ing Florida Wildlife magazine. The objective would be to will be sent to state agencies to pay for wildlife conservation, 
allow a private business to assume responsibility for its including habitat improvement, research, hunting education 
continued publication. programs and wildlife-related recreation projects. Additional 

The Florida House and Senate normally use the money for the programs will be available once tax receipts are 
Governor’s budget proposal as a basis to create the state calculated for the final three months of the year. 
budget. Once the Legislature passes a budget bill, the Gover- 
nor must sign it before it becomes law. This year, the Legisla- SPECIE SPACE 
ture will meet in Tallahassee March 6-May 4. The U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service won’t be adding any 

2 more plants or critters to the federal Endangered Species List 


before September 2001. The agency said it is swamped with 
court orders and settlement agreements to designate critical 
habitat for the species already on the list. The agency cur- 
rently lists 1,234 species as either threatened or endangered, 
and to date has designated critical habitat for 134 of those. 


Florida Fish and Wildlife Conservation 


TURTLE TRACKS sgt : 

The Richard King Mellon Foundation has donated 35 Commission Regions 
acres where sea turtles and the Florida scrub jay nest to the Northwest 
Archie Carr National Wildlife Refuge. The refuge, founded in Lt. Colonel Louie Roberson, director 
1990, is along a 20-mile section from Melbourne to Wabasso 3911 Highway 2321 
Beach and is considered the most important nesting area for Panama City, 32409 
loggerhead sea turtles in the western hemisphere. The Mellon (850) 265-3678 
donation includes three structures that are expected to be used 
as a research station and either office space or quarters for North Central 


Lt. Colonel Julie L. Jones, director 
Route 7, Box 440 

Lake City, 32055 

(904) 758-0525 


students and volunteers. 


KUDOS TO OFFICER BECKY 


Northeast 

Dennis David, director 
1239 S.W. 10th Street 
Ocala, 34474 

(352) 732-1225 


Southwest 

Lt. Colonel Greg Holder, director 
3900 Drane Field Road 
Lakeland, 33811 

(863) 648-3203 


Marine Enforcement Officer Becky Coletti received a eat director 
2000 Davis Productivity Award in December for doubling the 8535 Northlake Boulevard 
dispatch capacity of the Keys communication system with West Palm Beach, 33412 
auxiliary equipment. Coletti, a 20-year employee, is shown (561) 625-5122 
above with Captain Bob Donnelly on her left and district 
commander Major Mike Long on her right. TTD (850) 488-9542 
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CONSERVATION UPDATE 


a, 
Ask The Lieutenant 


Hey Lt., 

How can I find out if it is legal to duck hunt in an area I 
have my eye on? I went to go out to the Yellow River where it 
meets the Blackwater River, but I’m not sure when it is legal 
to hunt there. I also need to know if hunting in a bay, how 
close to houses and bridges can | set up and shoot. 

— Timothy 


Timothy, 

It’s okay if you're in a boat. However, you cannot get out 
on the shore line (private property) to set up a blind or hunt 
without the landowner s permission. There is no distance 
specified in Florida law, but I suggest that you stay at least a 
couple hundred yards away from residences and never shoot 
towards dwellings. 

— Lt. 


Ie. 

I have an interesting one for you. There are several 
turkeys that I have been feeding on my property for about a 
year now. I own 30 acres. As you know, deer are attracted to 
corn. Should I discontinue feeding my turkey friends during 
the deer season? Can I legally shoot the deer when they come 
near the feeders? What do you think? 

— Bill 


Bill, 

Do your friends know that you call them turkeys? 
(Sorry, I couldn t resist.) As long as your feeders have been in 
use for six months prior to hunting season you can shoot deer 
around them. However, it is illegal to shoot or hunt turkeys 
within 100 yards of any feeding area or bait. 

—Lt. 


Dear Lt. 

I use to dig for shell clams back in Rhode Island. Now, 
I’m interested in scalloping and oystering, but I need direc- 
tion. Where do I go and how do I procceed? 

-SS 

Hey SS, 
Check out the Web site for marine regulations, 
http://www.state.fl.us/fwe/marine. Bag limits, open dates — 
its all there. For oystering, call (877) 394-4024 for where to 
go and other pertinent information. A saltwater recreational 
fishing license is required to collect scallops and oysters. If 
you have any questions after checking the regulations, let me 
know and I'll help you out. 


—TIt. 


CALENDAR 


MARCH 

8-10 Marine Quest VII 

8-10 Ladies Let’s Go Fishing 
10-1 FL Sportsman Fishing Show 
23-25 LEEF Conference 2001 

31-1 Shallow Water Fishing Expo 


APRIL 

4 Oceanography Day 

5-8 Billfish Tournament 
Birding for Beginners 
Song Bird Festival 
Song Bird Festival 


Song Bird Festival 
Song Bird Festival 
Project WILD 
Outdoor Adventure 
Kids Fishing Clinic 


Kids Fishing Clinic 
Art Contest Deadline 


St. Petersburg 
Ft. Lauderdale 
Ft. Walton Beach 
Leesburg 

Ft. Lauderdale 


Tallahassee 
Miami 

Vernon 

Tenoroc 
Wakulla Springs 
State Park 
Chinsegut 
Merritt Island 


Vernon 


Pensacola 


Cape Canaveral 
Florida Wildlife 


ie Pic 


Comin 


in May-June 


¢ Apalachicola River Recreation 


¢ Crabbing 


e When Trees Can Talk 


Tree Top Loo 
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Subscribe now to Florida Wildlife and receive Tree 
Top Lookout by Pat Tadena. Simply purchase three one- 
year individual subscriptions, one for yourself and two 
as gifts for a friend or a school library, and we’ll send 
you this stunning signed and numbered print — FREE. 

Send a check or money order for $36 plus $4 
shipping to Florida Wildlife, Circulation Office, P.O. 
Box 6150, Tallahassee, FL 32314-6150. Allow 2-3 
weeks for print delivery. Sorry, we cannot accept mul- 
tiple-year subscriptions. Note: add $5 shipping for each 
foreign subscription. 


A Subscription for MYSELF 

Name 

Address 

City State Zip 
Phone ( ) 
New Renewal 


1 year ($12) 


Or in place of gift subscriptions, please send 
subscriptions in my name to selected schools, libraries 
and senior homes in Florida. 


GIFT Subscription #1 


kout | 


Zip 


Name 

Address 

City _—=s— t—“‘C‘CCC#SStttte@ 
New Renewal 


GIFT Subscription #2 
Name 


1 year ($12) 


Address 
City State 


Zip 


New Renewal 


GIFT Subscription #3 
Name 
Address 


1 year ($12) 


City State 
New Renewal 


Zip 
1 year ($12) 


